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Mahler  B.  Ryder  Interviewed  by  Robert  Doty, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  September  16,  1973 

R.D.:  In  1970,  you  were  making  sculpture,  col- 
lage and  drawings.  How  did  you  move 
into  the  work  that  you  are  doing  now? 

M.B.R.:  I  became  aware  of  being  in  a  family,  a 
very  good  tradition,  of  Cornell,  Schwit- 
ters,  Bearden,  Saunders  and  others- 
artists  for  whom  I  had  a  tremendous 
amount  of  respect,  and  whose  work  I 
studied.  I  found  that  after  a  while  I 
needed  to  find  my  own  particular  kind  of 
vocabulary.  It's  very  strange  how  fate  in- 
tervened in  the  case  of  the  sculpture.  I 
was  forced  to  narrow  my  field  down  be- 
cause, unfortunately,  I  got  involved  with 
a  plastic  material  that  damaged  my  health 
to  such  an  extent  that  I  had  to  make 
some  very  strong  decisions  about  my 
life,  my  style  of  living,  and  my  work  itself. 
So  the  change  was  pretty  much  taken 
out  of  my  hands. 

In  the  collages,  I've  totally  opened  up 
my  concept.  I'm  totally  at  odds.  There's 
a  considerable  challenge  working  with 
collage  now,  out  of  the  traditional  thing, 
out  of  the  Bauhaus  reference  points.  I 
find  that  I  must  read  more,  talk  to  more 
people.  I  find  that  the  vague  things  that 
I  have  attempted  to  do  in  the  past  as  a 
visual  fine  arts  statement  are  no  longer 
appropriate.  I  have  essentially  changed 
my  concept  of  art. 

What  does  it  mean  when  you  walk  in 
and  see  this  stuff9  I  don't  know.  If  you're 
an  electrician,  you  will  probably  chuckle 
over  some  of  the  references  that  I  make 
about  energy.  If  you're  a  mathematician, 
you  will  probably  respond  to  some  of  the 
mathematical  equations.  For  the  engi- 
neer, it's  the  typographical  things  used 
to  bring  about  a  statement.  If  you  are  a 
composer,    you    will    probably    agonize 


over  the  various  methods  in  which  I  have 
deployed  musical  statements  from  some 
of  my  very  good  friends.  But,  all  in  all,  I 
have  tried  to  broaden  the  use  of  this 
thing  that  I  do,  as  well  as  broaden  my 
statements.  I  found  that  humor  is  very 
necessary  in  art.  I  don't  know  whether 
it's  the  nature  of  the  times,  when  there's 
so  much  bad  news  about,  but  I  find  that 
art  does  not  take  on  the  somber  mean- 
ings that  it  took  on  before.  I'm  totally 
committed  to  the  struggle  of  art  being 
present  and  being  available  for  as  many 
people  as  possible.  I'm  deploying  a  very 
central  device  which  I  consider  impor- 
tant; that  is,  I'm  trying  to  be  as  visual  as 
possible.  I'm  using  rubber  stamps,  and 
all  the  printing  devices  that  I  can  get  my 
hands  on,  including  lithography,  silk 
screen,  and  later  perhaps  some  etching. 

R.D.:  The  current  work  is  based  on  a  series  of 
disparate  but  related  images,  sometimes 
closely  joined  by  line  or  juxtaposition,  all 
on  a  white  ground.  How  do  you  organize 
your  imagery? 

M.B.R.:  I'm  finding  the  organization  through  dis- 
organization. All  the  various  geometric 
forms  I  was  taught  in  design  school  have 
been  conceptually  altered.  Now  I  simply 
pick  up  a  piece  that  I  have  collected  in 
my  little  trash  bag— I'm  the  world's  best 
trash  collector— put  the  piece  down  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  try  to  find  something 
that  goes  along  with  it.  Some  days  it's  a 
matter  of  design,  but  a  very  loose  kind  of 
design.  Some  days  it's  a  matterof  humor. 
On  other  days  it's  a  matter  of  something 
that  I  have  read  which  tends  to  creep  in 
and  give  the  visual  thing  a  kind  of  duality 
in  terms  of  meaning.  I'm  not  always  sure 
what's  going  to  happen,  and  for  the  first 
time  that  feels  rather  comfortable.  How 
successful  I  am  in  working  this  new  way 


depends  on  the  reaction  that  I  receive 
from  others  who  look  at  it.  It  depends  on 
how  far  I,  myself,  push  it.  There  are  cer- 
tainly lots  of  things  one  can  do  to  im- 
prove any  statement. 

R.D.:  Consider  the  content  of  your  work.  Many 
of  your  images  are  drawn  from  old  pho- 
tographs; some  are  common  images, 
such  as  George  Washington  on  the  dol- 
lar bill.  Some  are  images  that  you've 
created,  like  a  heart  with  an  outline 
around  it.  Some  are  just  pure  strokes  of 
color  or  pure  line  and  color.  Is  there  an 
underlying  motif  to  one  or  more  of  your 
images9  Is  there  a  special  content  that 
you're  working  towards? 

M.B.R.:  I  know  this  is  going  to  sound  like  a 
totally  irresponsible  answer  to  that.  I  was 
once  in  an  illustration  course  where  the 
instructor  said  that  it  takes  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  to  be  what  he  considered 
a  decent  illustrator.  He  felt  it  took  that 
long  to  get  around  the  world  and  see  a 
few  things  and  to  work  from  one's  own 
experiences  rather  than  be  reactionary. 
The  things  that  I've  put  on  the  page  are 
things  that  I've  had  contact  with.  The 
music— I  was  once  a  musician— the  refer- 
ences to  air,  health  and  heart,  more 
statements,  words  on  the  page,  dollar 
bills,  are  all  essential  experiences.  As  a 
member  of  the  airborne  some  time  ago  I 
felt  great  spaces  and  silences— there  are 
different  kinds.  In  fact,  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  visual  components  are  iso- 
lated on  the  white  page  is  because  I  am 
conscious  of  space.  I  left  New  York  City 
because  I  wanted  space.  The  MacDowell 
Colony  in  the  woods  has  space.  The 
Ohio  landscape,  with  its  semiflatness, 
has  space.  If  Los  Angeles  weren't  so 
smoggy,  I'd  probably  like  it  because  of 
its  space. 


Working  organically,  I  tend  to  feel 
more  comfortable  now  than  ever  before. 
Things  are  very  internal.  I  don't  begrudge 
the  time  spent  trying  to  perfect  certain 
craftlike  things;  it  is  still  necessary;  I 
must  continue  to  do  so,  but  under  my 
own  head  of  steam,  under  my  own  kind 
of  direction. 
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1972    Red  Heat  for  Red  Cloud 

This  is  the  passing  of  all  shinny  things 

(Poem:  Samuel  Menashe) 
Morbus  Gallicus  (te)  tee,  24  x  30 
Ndian 
Exit  hill 
Pimp  Mobile 
1  Y  Street 


N*B'S  T  r°  (N'B'S  plus  li0) 
Orchestration  for  Violence  5/11  time 

(music  scored  by  Bob  Pollack) 
ZAP 
The  End  of  an  overly  Romantic  Melody 

(music  by  Barbara  Kolb) 
Postage  Due 
Sweet  Sweet  Back  etc 
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Mac-Do-Well,  24x30 
Cash 
Touch 
J.C. 
Cycles 

Killed  in  Viet  Nam  1964 
Spaceman 

Impressions  ot  MacDowell 
1973    The  Fisher  oi  Men  and  Woman 
Mr.  Peep  Was  Here 
East  Meets  West 
#14  At  the  Movies 
Saga  of  Sky  Spike  Inc. 
Air  Ex  Pro 
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Recepticle 
Ampulla 
Dreams 
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Release  1972 
Myths  oi  My  Time 
1200.00  to  1250.00 
Move  Pady,  24  x  30 
AIR 
The  Coming  out  Party  172# 
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